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DO a sneha eee ieee 
Harrison on the Aborigines of Ohio. 


The following is part of an article in the 
New York Review, and which in the National 
Gazette is attributed to our townsman Job R. 
Tyson. The article is in the nature of a 
critical notice or review of a Discourse on 
the Aborigines of the Valley of Ohio, &c. by 
William Sony Harrison, of North Bend. 


The most interesting portions of this ad- 
dress, to us, relate to the ancient remains of 
the Indians which are scattered over the 
western country. No labour bestowed upon 
the subject of these antiquities, can be too 
great. They are intimately connected with 
the early history of the so called aboriginal 
inhabitants, and the curious question of their 
extraction. The late Doctor M‘Culloch of 
Baltimore, laboriously compiled, some years 
ago, a very learned work upon these monu- 
ments of the past. Caleb Atwater, of Circle- 
ville, has added to our knowledge of the 
mounds and fortifications of the west, by his 
contributions to the Archzologia Americana. 

But there is a desideratum beyond what 
these performances supply. We want a 
thorough and ardent investigator, enthusiastic 
in the pursuit of some latent treasure—some 
concealed evidences of a higher civilization 
than we have yet had the good fortune to dis- 
cover. How long hidden from the observa- 
tion of travellers, were the Mexican or Tulte- 
can antiquities, which, rivalling in elegance 
and skill the renowned glories of Egypt, are 
become the wonders of the world? We do 
not anticipate such trophies to the gallant 
antiquary who may explore the vast wilds of 
the Ohio and Mississippi, but we have no 
doubt that a species of knowledge would be 
gained of the greatest value, as connected 
with the antiquities of our Jand. : 

General Harrison ventures the opinion that 
the Indian remains on the Ohio river and at 
Gielen, are the works of a superior and 
ullerent race of Indians from the present, 

of their retreat from 


oo conjectures the li 
seuntry., 4p gard to the latter, he says: 
“Taking into consideration all the circum- 
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stances which can be collected from the works 
they have left on the ground, I have come to 
the conclusion that these people were assailed 
both from their northern and southern frontier; 
made to recede from both directions, and their 
last efforts at resistance were made on the 


banks of the Ohio. I have adopted this opi- 
nion, from the different character of their 
works, which are there found, from those in 
the interior. Great as some of the latter are, 
and laborious as was the construction, par- 
ticularly those of Circleville and Newark, 1 
am persuaded they never were intended for 
military defences. On the contrary, those 
upon the Ohio river, were evidently designed 
for that purpose. The three I have examined, 
those of Marietta, Cincinnati, and the mouth 
of the great Miami, particularly the latter, 
have a military character stamped upon them 
which cannot be mistaken. The latter work, 
and that at Circleville, never could have been 
erected by the same people if intended for 
military purposes. The square, at the latter 
place, has such a number of gateways, as 
seem intended to facilitate the entrance of 
those who would attack it. And both it, and 
the circle, were completely commanded by 
the mound, rendering it an easier task to take 
than to defend it. The engineers, on the con- 
trary, who directed the execution of the Miami 
work, appear to have known the importance 
of flank defences. And if their bastions are 
not as perfect, as to form, as those which are 
in use In modern engineering, their position, 
as well as that of the two long lines of cur- 
tains, are precisely as they should be. I have 
another conjecture as to this Miami fortress. 
If the people of whom we have been speak- 
ing, were really the Astecks, the direct course 
of their journey to Mexico, and the facilities | 
which that mode of retreat would afford, 
seems to point out a descent of the Ohio as 
the line of that retreat.” 

Other writers are of opinion that these 
works—those of Circleville especially—were 
intended anJ employed for military purposes. 
But upon this subject, Gen. Harrison speaks | 
with the voice of authority. The writers on} 
these remains lean upon one another, and) 
the opinion of each is quoted by his imme- 
diate successor, without judgment and with 
little examination. Our author, on the con- 
trary, uoder the guidance of an independent, a 
cultivated, and vigorous intellect, has scanned 
these mounds and fortifications with the eye 
of an experienced and scientific soldier. 

That these works were constructed by In- 
dians of higher civilization than the present 
savages of North America, is manifest. ‘The 
fortress at Marietta, with its subterranean 
communication to the river, exhibits no ordi- 
nary intelligence and skill. The fortification 
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at the mouth of the Great Miami, with its 
flank defeuces,,shows a superior address to 
what the Indians supplanted by the white in- 
habitant could have accomplished. Dr. M‘Cul- 
loch speaks of mounds on the Cahokia, oppo- 
site St. Louis, whose great magnitude must 
have required a thousand persons, employed 
for years, to construct them. The Indians 
on the Ohio were untutored savages, unac- 
quainied with the useful aris, except those of 
the simplest manufacture and rudest necessity. 
But though unequal themselves to the fabrica- 
tion of these remains, it does not follow that 
they were a different race of men from their 
architects. Ilistory proves that nations, like 
families, may undergo an injurious change. 
The present and former state of Egypt and 
Greece presents a humiliating contrast. The 
ancient Britons, as described by Cesar, who 
so valiantly opposed the Roman legions, seem 
to have lost their identity when contending 
with the barbarians. 

But whoever may be the authors of these 
works, nothing can be plainer than that the 
works themselves are of a high antiquity. 
Our author’s weil informed and luminous 
views upon this subject can with no propriety 
be withheld: 

‘The sites of the ancient works on the 
Ohio,” says he, “ present precisely the same 
appearance as the circumjacent forest. Yow 
find on them all that beautiful variety of trees, 
which gives such unrivalled richness to our 
forests. This is particularly the case, on the 
fifteen acres included within the walls of the 
work at the mouth of the Great Miami, and 
the relative proportions of the different kinds 
of timber are about the same. The first 
growth, on the same kind of land, once clear- 
ed, and then abandoned to nature, on the con- 
trary, is more homogeneous—ofien stinted to 
one or two, or at most, three kinds of timber. 
If the ground has been. cultivated, yellow lo- 
cust, in many places, will spring up as thick 
as garden peas. If it has not been cultivated, 
the black and white walnut will be the pre- 
vailing growth. The rapidity with which 
these trees grow, for a tame smothers the 
attempt of other kinds to vegetate and grow 
in their shade. The more thrifty individuals 
soon overtop the weaker of their own kind, 
which sicken and die. In this way there ie 
soon only as many left as the earth will well 
support to maturity. All this time the squir- 
rels may p'ant the seed of those trees which 
serve them for food, and by neglect suffer 
them to remain,—it will be in vain, the birds 
may drop the kernels, the external pulp of 
which has contributed to their nourishment, 
and divested of which they are in the best 
state for germinating,—still it will be of no 
avail; the winds of heaven may waft the 





winged seeds of the sycamore, cotton-wood, 
and maple, and a friendly shower may bury 
them to the necessary depth in the loose and 
fertile soil,—but still without success. The 
roots below rob them of moisture, and the 
canopy of limbs and leaves above, intercepts 
the rays of the sun and the dews of heaven; 
the young giants in possession, like another 
kind of aristocracy, absorb the whole means 
of subsistence, and leave the mass to perish 
at their feet. This state of things will not, 
however, always continue. _ If the precess of 
nature is slow ano circuitous, in putting down 
usurpation and establishing the equality which 
she loves, and which is the great character- 
istic of her principles, it is sure and effectual. 
The preference of the soil for the first growth, 
ceases with its maturity. [It admits of no suc- 
cession, upon the principle of legitimacy. 
The long undisputed masters of the forest 
may be thinned by the lightning, the tempest, 
or hy diseases peculiar to themselves; and 
whenever this is the case, one of the oft re- 
jected of another family will find between its 
decaying roots shelter and appropriate food, 
and springing into vigorous growt!:, will soon 
push its green foliage to the skies, through 
the decayed and withered limbs of its blasted 
and dying adversary,—the soil itself yie‘ding 
it a more liberal support than any scion from 
the former occupant. {t will easily be con- 
ceived what a length of time it will require 
for a denuded tract of land, by a process so 
slow, again to clo he itself with the amazing 
variety of foliage which is the characteristic 
of the forests of this region. Of what im- 
mense age, then, must be those works, so 
often referred to—covered, as has been sup- 
posed, by those who have the best oppor- 
tunity of examining them, with the second 
growth after the ancient forest had been re- 
gained.” 

The character of the North American In- 
dian has been so differently represented by 
different writers—the accounts of him have 
been so various and contradictory—that an 
honest inquirer will hereafter be at a loss 
how to form his conclusions. Old Burton, in 
his Anatomy of Melancholy, puts him down 
as a cannibal, and depicts him, in the quaint 
rhetoric of his time, as a monster in the hu- 
man shape. ‘The Spaniards, on the other 
hand, who followed the chivalrous but unfor- 
tunate De Soto to Florida—with a view, per- 
haps, to mitigate the ignominy of defeat—re- 
present him as a magnanimous’ enemy, and 
almost superhuman in valour, agility, address, 
and the power of physical endurance. Though 
the portraits drawn at the present day, have 
not the extravagance of either of these pic- 
tures, they are equally unlike each other. 
The Puritans of New England describe the 
Indians of that region as children of the 
Devil, and only fit for carnage or servitude. 
The Friends of Pennsylvania, by pursuing a 
different policy, were able to give them a 
different character. ‘They were proved to be 
capable of being mollified, by acts of good 
neighbourhood, into the most disinterested of 
friends, and the most faithful of adherents. 

It need not be concealed, that recent oc- 
currences have had a tendoncy to strengthen 
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the animosity which has been fostered towards 
the Indians, and accelerated their removal to 
the inhospitable residence selected for them, 
beyond the Mississippi. Our author expresses 
a very fivourable opinion of the endowments 
and native qualities of the Indians, and bears 
his testimony to the high susceptibilities of 
their moral and intellectual nature. We do 
not intend to open anew those wounds which 
are yet bleeding, by a particular reference to 
the hardships in the case of the civilized Che- 
rokees, but we may be permitted to advert to 
the celebrated letter of John Ross toa gentle- 
man of Philadelphia, in confirmation of the 
sentiments expressed by General Harrison in 
the discourse before us. We leave the fate 
of the Indians under Providence, in the hands 
of thos2 who are able to control it, believing 
that for every violation of engagement which 
we commit—for every wrong and oppression 
and outrage which we inflict—there is a retri- 
bution in store, which will fall, one day, upon 
our devoted country, General Harrison’s 
opinion of the Indian character, as we have 
said, is favourable. He pays a deserved 
tribute to many of the sachems, or chiefs, fer 
high talents and elevated moral worth. As 
he acted in the capacity of agent for the Uni- 
ted States at the treaty of Grenville, in the 
year 1795, and has had extensive intercourse 
with them in his military expeditions and as 
governor of the northwestern territory, his 
opinion is of intrinsic value. He uses the fol- 
lowing pointed language in regard to the 
good faith of the government of the United 
States, during the administration of Jefferson 
and Madison, under whase successive appoint- 
ments, we believe, he acted. 

“TI am satisfied that this is not the proper 
time to inquire how far the United States 
have fulfilled the obligations imposed upon 
them, by their assuming, at the treaty of 
Grenville, the character of the sole protectors 
of the tribes who were parties to it, a stipu- 
lation often repeated in subsequent treaties. 
But I will take this opportunity of declaring, 
that if the duties it imposed were not faith- 
fully executed, during the administrations of 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, as far as the 
powers vested by the laws in the executive 
would permit, the immediate agents of the 
government are responsible, as the directions 
given to them were clear and explicit, not 
only to fulfil with scrupulous fidelity all the 
treaty obligations, but upon all occasions, to 
promote the happiness of these dependent 
people, as far as attention and the expendi- 
ture of money could effect these objects.” 

We take leave, with regret, of this able 
and instructive discourse, premising the con- 
sciousness that we feel of not having done 
justice to its merits. It evinces, in an emi- 
nent degree, great patience of research, com- 
bined with high powers of historical and phi- 
losophical aualysis, while the literary execu- 
tion of the paper reflects great credit upon 
the distinguished author. 


It is generally better to deal by speech than 
by letter; and by a man himself, than by the 
mediation of a third.— Bacon. 





From the Library of Heath. 
' Sleeping with the Head Covered. 


Before the danger of sleeping with the 
head covered can be rendered sufficiently 
plain, it will be necessary to state one fact 
in physiology to which we have not yet ad. 
verted. 

The same change of blood from bad to 
good—from pure_to impure—which is effected 
in the lungs, is effected also, in some degree, 
on the whole surface of the body. Some in- 
sects or worms may be said to breathe entirely 
on the surface of the body. They have no 
lungs whatever. As we rise in the scale of 
existences, to snakes, &c., we begin to find 
lungs, or gills, in which a part of the change 
of blond to which we allude is effected. Rising 
still further in the scale of being, we find the 
lungs larger, and the skin less and less con. 
cerned in the change, till we come to man, 
and some few other animals, in whom the 
change is almost wholly accomplished by the 
lungs. Still we repeat it, the skin, even in 
man, has some share of the work of reno- 
vating the blood to perform, as may be shown 
by a very simple experiment, like the follow- 
ing: 

When a person has lain several hours in a 
bed, closely covered to the neck with thick 
covering—say with the modern article called 
a comfortable—let a candle or lamp be intro- 
duced under the clothing, and it will soon be 
extinguished. The oxygen is so much dimin- 
ished, and the carbonic acid gas so much in- 
creased, as to be incapable of supporting com- 
bustion; and by the same rule unfit for 
respiration. Let it be also distinetly under- 
stood, that this change is wholly effected 
without the agency ot the breath; though, 
when the head is covered, it is, of course, 
accomplished much faster. 

This faet, that we breathe, as it were, that 
is to say, purify the blood and poison the air 
with the whole surface of our body, as well as 
by means of the lungs, is of the utmost prac- 
tical importance. It is of importance to be 
understood by those on whom we urge the 
duty of keeping the skin clean; for how can 
a foul skin—a skin varnished over with dust 
—perform its delicate and important func- 
tions? It is of importance to be understood in 
order to know how to clothe ourselves; for all 
those forms and circumstances of our clothing 
which tend to embarrass or interrupt the ac- 
tien of the skin, in its work of assisting the 
lungs to purify the blood, are, of course, ob- 
jectionable. It is, however, of still higher 
importance that it should be well understood 
by mothers in the management of their in- 
fants, not only in regard to cleanliness and 
dress, but particularly in regard to sleep. 

For, in the first place, the bed-clothing 
onght to be as loose and porous as it can be, 
and yet, at the same time, retain a sufficient 
amount of heat, in order that the carbonic 
acid gas may have opportunity to escape, and 
the purer air find its way through it. Se- 
condly. The clothes ought to be often throwa 
open, and the air under them thus exchanged 
for better. Thirdly. The child ought never 
to be allowed to sleep with its head under the 
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clothing. Immense is the mischief done in | evidently taken a powerful narcotic, and (rom 
the time which had elapsed since it was ad- 

ministered, as well as from the deep conges- 

tion of the lungs and brain, it was probably 

beyond the possibility of cure. 


i , as we have already said, by igno- 
= ~aentt and even by those whose fault is 
more that of carelessness than of ignorance. 
Fourthly. He should sleep alone as ruch as 
possible, either in a bed or a crib, rather than 
with parents, brothers, sisters, &c. Fifthly. 
He should never be permitted to have domes- 
tic animals, as favourite dogs, or cats, sleep 
in the bed with him—a practice quite too 
common in our country—especially that of 
having a puppy in the bed. The child’s body 
poisons the imprisoned air quite fast enough 
without any aid from dogs and cats, or from 
other human bodies; and, above all, without 
being aided by his own breath. 

What has been said in relation to the 
management of infants will be generally ap- 
plicable—the principles which it involves will 
at least be so—in the management of child- 
hood and youth, and.manhood, and old age. 
Fires without flues, lamps, candles, breathing, 
and the action of the skin, and many more 
causes, will continue to operate, to deteriorate 
the atmosphere at every period of existence. 
There will be no moment of our lives when 
we shall not need the whole active force of a 
free, vigorous pair of lungs, and a healthy 
skin to form and reform the blood, and toc 
off the poisonous carbonic acid gas which 
formed in these important processes. 


A HINT TO MOTHERS. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Chronicle 
has commenced in that paper the publication 
of a series of ‘‘ Cases from the Note Book of 
a Physician,” with a view of illustrating the 
evil effects of a great variety of medicines 
used in families, that should never be taken 
without the advice of a physician. We copy 
the first “case” on account of the interest 
which parents and nurses have in it. 

January 19, 183-.—Early this morning I 
was called by Mr. , on Fourth street, to 
see an only child, said to be extremely ill of 
croup. Upon arriving at the house, | found 
the little patient, a beautiful and well-formed 
boy of sixteen months of age, upon the lap of 
a nurse, an elderly matron, apparently insen- 
sible, his countenance blue, face swelled or 
bloated, and his breathing deep, long, irre- 
gular, and stertorous. The nurse informed 
me that when she first awoke, she found him 
rubbing his nose, and hence she concluded he 
might have worms as well as croup. “ 

Upon examining the case, it appeared that 
the mother of the child had gone to a party 
at 8 o’clock on the previous evening, leaving 
her child playful and well, and that when she 
returned, which was at a late hour, she re- 
tired without inquiring into its condition. It 
was asleep with the nurce, and hence she sup- 

that all was well, until she was aroused 
in the morning by its deep and aifficult respi- 
ration. Its parents, as well as the visiters, 
thought it now in the last stage of croup. 
(he nurse had seen many in the same situa- 
tion, and could not therefore be mistaken. 

o me, however, it was apparent there was 
no inflammation in the case. The child had 
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As the nurse appeared to be extremely 


alarmed for the safety of the child, inquiring 
most anxiously whether it could recover, | 
came to the conclusion that she was not en- 
tirely ignorant of the cause of its present 
situation. 
informed her that it had taken a large por- 
tion of either opium or laudanum, and that it 
could only be relieved by a full knowledge of 
all the facts in the case. At first she de- 
clared, in the most solemn manner, that she 
had not given it any thing; but, when in- 
formed that the truth could be easily ascer- 
tained by an examination after death, she 
admitted she had at first given it a small por- 
tion of paregoric—all that was in the vial— 
an hour or 
mother, in o 
continually 
have the desired effect, she gave J 
pill of opium, after which they 
asleep. 


I therefore took her aside, and 
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its aid. When questioned as to the size of 
the pill, she said it was not larger than a 
pea. 
must die, but agreed not to expose her, if 
she would promise never to administer opium 
again, in any form, without the advice of a 
physician. 
assented, and called heaven to witness that 


1 then informed her that the child 


To this proposition she readily 


her promise should never be violated. She 


evidently did not intend to injure the child. 
She only wished to keep it quiet with as little 


trouble as possible. 

All the means of cure known to physicians 
in such cases were immediately resorted to, 
but the poison had taken too deep a hold 
upon the nervous system. All my efforts to 
rescue it from an untimely grave, proved 
abortive, and in twenty minutes it ceased to 
breathe. 

On the following day, the Gazette con- 
tained a notice of its death, and an invitation 
to the funeral, commencing with “ Died of 
Croup.” Thus perished a beautiful and 
healthy child. The cause of its death was 
never known to its parents. Neither of 
these can now be affected by its publication, 
as the mother has since followed her babe, 
and the father is absent from the city. The 
loss of her infant continued to prey upon her 
spirits, until her remains were conveyed to the 
churchyard, and placed beside those of her 
offspring. The nurse still remains. She 
may be assured that the cause of the death 
of her victim remains known only to her and 
myself. [ am assured, however, that -she 
has not seen so many in the same “ con- 
dition” since that event, as before. 

The above case is not one of fiction. It is 
strictly true, without a single exaggeration ; 
and were I to give the names of the parties, 
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remembered by those now living in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


From the New York Observer 
NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


70,000 JoINED THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


Letter from Richard Allen, Esq., Cor. See. 
of the Irish Temperance Union, to E. Dela- 
van, Esq. 

Dusutn, Nov. 19, 1839. 

To E. C. Delavan, Esq. 


Dear Friend,—Truly, we live in an age of 
wonders. The days of weakness are past; 
what was a little taper, kept alive by the 
greatest care of a few, has now burst into a 
mighty flame. The principles of total absti- 
nence are now spreading with a rapidity 
which their warmest friends never dared to 
hope for. The weekly Royal Exchange 
meeting in Dublin has been so immensely 
crowded, that it has been found necessary to 
make a double charge for admission. But it 
is in the south that wonderful progress is 
making, under the labours of Theobald 
Matthew, a Roman Catholic clergyman. 
Here the people are joining by thousands 
(9000 in two days lately ;) Cork, Yonsel, 
Limerick, Clommel, Dungarvon, seem to vie 
with each other in the extent and vigour of 
their movements. In Limerick alone, 10,000 
have taken the pledge. Dungarvon, recently 
the most drunken place in Ireland, seems to 
be taken by storm. A thousand and more 
have signed the pledge. In Droghela are a 
thousand teetotallers, and during a space of 
pine months, since the reform commenced, 
there were two special, two quarter, and nine- 
teen petty sessions, there was not a single 
person before it for any misdemeanor. In 
Belfast are 5000 members. Here workmen 
have formed themselves into anti-usage asso- 
ciations, with excellent effect. All the Dub- 
lin associations are in an active state, and in 
Culow, Acklow, Westford, Ennerserthy, Shil- 
lelagh, good societies are active in their 
operations; 70,000 have been added to us. 
"Till liberty has been given to Sir E. 
Blakery, commander of the force in Ireland, 
to hold temperance meetings in the barracks, 
upwards of 2000 soldiers have been addressed ; 
the meetings are to be held fortnightly. 

We have now, for a few weeks, been as- 
siduously feeding the press with small and 
valuable documents. In our leading Dublin 
paper, (daily,) the News Letter, we have had 
temperance matter five days out of six, and 
many others, both Dublin and provincial, 
have copied our articles. But a great and 
powerful ally has lately joined in the Dub- 
lin Evening Post, the Irish government organ, 
the editor and proprietor of which has fully 
entered into the cause, and states that he will 
leave no stone unturned, until he carries this 
great reformation through the length and 
breadth of the land. You may judge of the 
influence this new ally is likely to exert, 
when I inform you that it numbers 300 
Roman Catholic clergymen among its sub- 
scribers; that it incessantly calls on them te 


the principal circumstances would readily be/| follow in the footsteps of Father Matthew ; 












one to twu columns of temperance matter. 


ublin press is with us. 


iving pledges and medals, free of charge. 
Theobold Matthew is doing wonders. From 
all accounts, he is a noble character. Of his 
worth, and the simplicity and openness of his 


timony, borne by the Church of England 
clergyman. Two Dublin Roman Catholic 
clergymen, Mr. O'Connell and Dr. Yole, 
vicar-general, have taken a very active part 
The latter recently got one hundred members 
at a meeting. Our former opponents now 
repeat to us our arguments in favour of tem- 

rance. It is undoubtedly owing to the 

oman Catholic clergy having taken up the 
cause, that it prospers so greatly. Truly we 
live in an age of wonders, and we know not 
what effects, as regards the spread of tempe- 
rance, the next thonth may bring forth. I 
must -add, the Union have employed them- 
selves a good deal in watching public move- 
ments, and have succeeded in two important 
points; one, in suppressing Donnybrook fair, 
which was a ruinous nuisance to our city 
population ; another, for preventing, by an 
application to a peer, the passage of a bill, 
allowing grocers to retail spirits, which they 
had succeeded in carrying through the house. 


Yours in the great work, 
Ricuarp ALLEN. 


Soiling Cattle.—Sviling cattle is feeding 
cattle, either in barn or yard, through the 
summer, with new mown grass or roots. The 
following are some of its advantages over 
pasturing: 1. A spot of ground, which, when 
pastured upon, will yield sufficient for only 
two head, will maintain five head of cattle in 
one stable, if the vegetables be given in proper 
order. 2. The stall-feeding yields at least 
three times the quantity of manure from the 
same number of cattle. 3. The cattle used to 
stall-feeding will yield a much greater quan- 
tito of milk, and fatten faster than when they 
go to the field. 4. They are less subject to 
accidents—do not suffer so much from heat, 
flies, and insects; on the contrary, if every 
thing be properly managed, they will remain 
in a state of constant health and vigour.— 
Von Thayer. 


And he Died.—It is reported of one, that, 
hearing the fifth chapter of Genesis read, 
so long lives, and yet, the burden still, they 
died—Seth lived nine hundred and twelve 
4 years, and he died ; Enos lived nine hundred 
= and five years, and he died ; Methuselah, nine 

i. hundred and sixty-nine years, and he died ;— 
he took so deeply the thought of death and 
eternity, that it changed his whole frame, 


o) The Roman Catholic clergy of Dublin,| computed and considered. How soon shall 
r with Dr. Murray, the archtishop, at their/youth, and health, and carnal delights, be 
head, held a meeting this week, for the pur-|at an end. 
pose of taking up the question of temperance. king-craft, and all the great projects of the 
There was some difference respecting the | highest wits and spirits, be lain in the dust! 
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and that every paper (tri-weekly) has from| «and turned him from a voluptuous, to a most 


strict and pious course of life. How small a 


The morning press has last week sent an| word will do much, when God sets it into the 
intimation that its columns were open to tem- | heart! But surely this one thing would make 
a? so that, with one exception, all the| the soul more calm and sober in the pursuit 


of present things, if their term were truly 
How soon shall state-craft and 


This casts a damp upon all those fine things. 
But to a soul acqyainted with God, and in 
affection removed hence already, no thought 
so sweet as this. It helps much to carry it 


measures, I have this day a very strong tes-| cheerfully through wrestlings and difficulties, 


through better and worse ; they see land near, 
and shall quickly be at home : that is the way. 
The end of all things is at hand ; an end of a 
few poor delights and the many vexations of 
this wretched life, an end of temptations and 


sine, the wot of all evils; an end of the 
imperfect of our beM@MAings here, an 
end of prayer itself, to whic ceeds that 


new sopg of endless praises. 
_ 
PERICLES. 

Plato in his writings, teaches tg@the end 
of ‘educ and of the instructio 
is to makgethem better; not simpl 

ut more moral. He sayseof Pe- 













tellectua!l,’ 
ricles, he “ filled Athens-with temples, thea- 
tres, statues, and public buildings, beautified 
it with the most famous monuments, and set 
it off with ornaments of gold; but can any 
one name the man, native or foreigner, old 
or young, that he made wiser or better?” 
From the time of Pericles, the Athenians be- 
gan to degenerate; they became idle, effemi- 
nate, babblers, and busy-bodies, fond of ex- 
travagance and vain superfluity. 


eae 
For “ The Friend.” 
ViNFITIES OF LIFE. 


In early yoais var hopes run high, 

On meteor w gs our moments fly, 

In fature ye ‘ve can desery 

Some fanciful felicity. 


We vainly ho, or fondly cling 
To some imaguivary thing, 
Which can at best but sorrow bring 
With clouds of dark adversity. 


Some trifling toy desire endears, 
Seen through the mist of future years, 
To our enchanted mind appears 
A gem of true reality. 


We fly to catch the gaudy prize, 
Whose glittering rays enchant our eyes ; 
But, Oh! the airy vision flies, 

And proves a vain uncertainty. 


‘Tis thus from youth to hoary age, 
Some trifling toys our hearts engage, 
But when on life's remotest stage 
We find that “ all is vanity.” 


Since then each earthly joy is vain, 
“We may one lasting hope retain, 
Whose kindly influence will remain 
To comfort frail humanity. 


Then let us quit this lower sphere, 
Nor longer cling with ardour here, 
For earthly joys must ever wear 
The impress of mortality. 


Ricnarp Surrn, of this city, bookse 
England. He was an example of Christian moderation 
in the pursuit of business, and of cheerful contentment 
and gratitude in a very humble sphere of life. For 
about twenty ycars he was in the employment of our 
late venerable Friend William Wilson, at a salary of 
two dollars per week. Small as this compensation ap. 
pears, he was entirely satisfied with it, and oflen since 
has acknowledged, that he considered it a favour to 
have so good a place. Some years after the decease of 
his employer, he entered into a small business in the 
retailing of books and stationary, and although his capi. 
tal was very limited, and his profits light, yet he evinced 
entire contentment. 
avoided running into debt, and in all his dealings was 
so scrupulously upright as to obtain the name of 
“honest Richard.” ‘Towards objects of benevolence 
and utility he was a cheerful and liberal contributor, 
and his voluntary offerings for such purposes were so 
disproportioned to his means, that his friends some. 
times hesitated to call on him, lest he should give 
away more than was proper for him to spare. He never 
married, and for many of his latter years, lived entire! 

alone—and in reviewing his life, he recently remarhed, 
that a kind and gracious Providence had all along 
watched over and cared for him, so that he wanted for 
nothing ; for which favours he desired to feel gratitude. 























Diep, on the 25th ult. in the 71st = of his age, 
ler, a native of 


From conscientious motives he 


His last illness was short, and during the forepart of 


it, he felt great poverty of spirit, saying several times, 
that he “had nothing 
trust to, but the mercy of God in Christ Jesus.” He 
also said, that he was sensible man could do nothing 


to depend upon—nothing to 


for him—his help must come from the Lord, and that 
he desired to settle down in solemn silence, if happily 
might experience the descending of the heavenly 

from the sanctnary, to refresh his poor spirit. As 
his illness advanced, he said his mind was comfortable, 
calm and quiet, which he esteemed a great favour. On 
another occasion, he observed that he scemed to be 
seliling—and being asked what he meant, he replied, 
“settling away to a heavenly inheritance.” During 


‘the last day, he appeared much engaged in prayer, 


though, from the indistinctness of his voice, only a 
few words could be distinguished. In reply to the 
question, “ how he felt,” he said, “ his mind was quiet 
and peaceful, and that he felt the presence of the dear 
Saviour with him.” Shortly after this, he quietly passed 
away, we believe, to an inheritance “ incorruptible and 
undefiled.” “ Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

—— on the 11th of twelfth month last, at his resi- 
dence near St. Clairsville, Ohio, of congestive fever, 
Tuomas THomasson, Jr., aged about 35 years. Seek- 
ing first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
he was preserved in attachment to the truth as pre- 
fessed by our religious Society ; and when the time 
of his departare drew near, he had, through mercy 
granted to him, a well grounded hope of an admit- 
tance into that rest which is prepared fur the righteous. 

—— on the llth of twelfth month last, at his resi- 
dence near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, of congestive fever, 
Joun Haut, aged 59 years, a member, and for a num- 
ber of years an eller of Short Creek Monthly Meet. 
ing. Appuinted to this service in the church, it was 
evident he became increasingly concerned for his 
own growth in the truth; that he might walk before 
the flock so as to hold forth availingly the language, 
“ fellow me as I follow Christ.” In the various trials 
to which our religious Soeiety has of late years been 
exposed in this part of the heritage, he was enzbled 
to stand as a faith‘ul watchman; being much con 
cerned that the ministry might be maintained on 
thut ground on which it pleased the Lord to settle it 
when he first gathered our forefathers to be a distinct 
people, that it might not be in the enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power. As his close drew near, he was enabled 
with much sclemnity and fear tu utter divers comfort 
able expressions, evincing that the work of righteous 
ness wan peace, and the effect of righteousness, quiet- 
ness and assurance for ever. He frequently praised 
the Lord, in that he.was near to,suatain him through 
the trying wffliction he had to pase. And alt 
his hope of salvation was in the mercy of God 
Christ Jesus,on a retrospect of the course he had 
taken, he said, “I have not fillowed cunningly de- 
vised tables,” bat substantial truth. 
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family of Cornelius: “ As I began to speak,” | Christ, “ He shall baptize you with the Holy 
said he, “ the Holy Ghost fell on them as on| Ghost and with fire.” (Matt. iii. 11.) Again 
us at the beginning: then remembered I the|we read, “ Except a man be born of water 
word of the Lord; John indeed baptized with | and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy kingdom of God.” (John, iii. 5.) But these 
Ghost.” ‘To this the apostle added, “ God | terms, in the texts quoted, are not to be un- 
gave them the like gift as he did unto us.” | derstood literally, but figuratively. As the 
(Aets, xi. 15, 16, 17.) property of water is to cleanse, and that of 
Thus the gift of the Holy Spirit appears to | fire to refine, so the baptism of Christ cleanses 
have accompanied the preaching of Peter, | and refines the soul, which submits to it, from 
and was communicated independently of water-| the stains and dross of sin. 
baptism; although this apostle was not then In the apostolic age, although the baptism 
fully weaned from an attachment to this typi- | of Christ, when administered instrumentally, 
cal ordinance; for it appears that in this case | by the preaching of the gospel, was in. many 
of early Gentile conversion, he directed it to|instances accompanied by miraculous gifts; 
be administered to them, who had previously | yet we have no ground to conclude now, in 
received the Holy Spirit; (Acts, x. 47, 48,)} the absence of such gifts, that a measure of 
although under a doubt, which the inquiry|the same baptizing influence of the Spirit 
“Can any man forbid water,” &c. seems to|does not still accompany the ministry of 
imply. In process of time, however, this|those, whom he cells, qualifies and employs 
eminent apostle’s views on the subject of bap-|in his service; and who act therein, only 
tism appear to have been enlarged; for we| under his ministration and guidance, in an 
find, that in his general epistle, describing the | humble dependence 6n his wisdom, life and 
baptism by which believers are now saved, he| power. Through the gracious continuance 
declares, it is “ not the putting away the filth | of divine mercy and love, this influence is yet 
of the flesh,” (which is the proper @flect of| witnessed, in a greater or less degree, when 
baptism, or washing in water,) “ but the an-|the word, thus preached, is “ mixed with 
swer of a good conscience toward God, by | faith” in them that hear it. (Heb. iv. 2.) 
the resurféction of Jesus Christ.” (1 Peter,|; Some of the advocates of water-baptism 
iii. 21.) Now this is a description of the effect | lay much stress on those instances which are 
of Christ’s baptism with the Holy Spirit, and| recorded in the New Testament, in which 
with fire; by which a death unto sin, and a| some of the apostles appear to have used, or 
new birth unto righteousness, through faith | to have directed the use of, this typical ordi- 
in that divine power, by which Christ rose|nance. But when it is considered that some 
from the dead, are witnessed; and thus the| of the apostles for a while after the crucifixion 
answer or testimony of a good conscience is| and ascension of our holy Redeemer, were in 
produced. ‘The apostle Paul’s language on|the practice not only of water-baptism, but 
this subject is also very instructive: having| also of some other typical ordinances, viz., 
adverted to the mystery which hath been hid | circumcision, &c., there appears no valid rea- 
from ages and generations, but now is made|son why their practice with respect to water- 
manifest to the saints, which (saith he) “ is| baptism, should be considered more obligatory 
Christ in you, the hope of glory; whom we|on the Christian church at the present day, 
preach, warning every man, and teaching|than their practice with respect to circumci- 
every man in all wisdom, that we may pre-|sion and some other Mosaic rites. On a view 
sent every man perfect in Christ Jesus ;” he|of the whole matter, there appears sufficient 
then proceeds, “ As ye have therefore re-| ground for the conclusion, that it was permit- 
ceived Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in|ted by divine wisdom, that the typical ordi- 
him ;”—* and ye are complete in him, which |nances of the preceding dispensations, (of 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and | is the head of all principality and power;”—| Moses and of John,) although virtually abro- 
with fire:” (Matt. iii. 11.) and a similar and |“ buried with him in baptism, wherein also| gated by the death of Christ on the cross, 
equally clear description of the two baptisms is | ye are risen with him, through the faith of| should not in the infantile state of the church 
given by our Lord himself. (Acts i. 5.) This| the operation of God, who hath raised him| be laid aside suddenly, but gradually, as the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost, is that which | from the dead.” (Col. i. 26, 27, 28; Col. ii.| minds of the Christian converts became cape- 
has been already adverted to in the first chap-|6, 10, 12.) ‘ Therefore we are buried with| ble of more clearly comprehending the spi- 
ter of this pamphlet. It is the work of the| him by baptism into death; that like as Christ | ritual character of the Christian dispensation. 
Spirit of Christ operating in the soul of man,| was raised up from the dead by the glory of| It is therefure earnestly recommended to all 
principally immediately, but sometimes also|the Father, even so we also should walk in| those, whose minds are so far enlightened as 
instrumentally by the ministry of the gospel. | newness of life.” (Rom. vi. 4.) This is that| to see clearly that something more than the 
This baptizing ministry appears to have been|one baptism of which the apostle speaks,|mere name or outward profession of Chris- 
instituted by Jesus Christ himself; we do not| Eph. iv. 5: “There is one body and one|tianity is absolutely necessary, that in seeking 
find that he gave any commission to his dis-| Spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism ;”| to become in reality members of the church 
ciples to. baptize with water, or that he so|and describing the agent in this important|of Christ and sheep of his fold, they do not 
zed any one himself. We read that| work, (whether commenced through the me-|endeavour to climb up through the ways 
alter his. resurrection, he declared to them,| dium of instrumental ministry, or not,) he| which human wisdom may uphold, by a re- 
“All power is given unto me in heaven and | declares, “ By one Spirit are we all baptized| currence to the use of any of the types or 
in earth,” addiag “ Go ye therefore and teach | into one body,” or Church of Christ; “ andj ordinances of former dispeasations, which 
all nations, baptizing them in the name (the | have been all made to drink into one Spirit.”| were fulfilled and abrogated by the coming 
divine pewer and. life) of the Father, and of|(1 Cor. xii. 13.) and death of Christ, as the Scripture declares: 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” (Matt.| The terms “water” and “fire” are used|(Heb. ix. 8—11; Col. ii. 14, 16, 17:) for 
*xvii..18,19.) Of this baptizing ministry,|in the New Testament, in reference to the| Christ is tho door of the true sheep-fold, or 
we have an instance in the account which | baptism of Christ, and to the new birth, which | church; (John, x. 9;) and they who become 
the apostle Peter gives of his visit to the|is the effect of this baptism. It is said of| members of it, must enter in by faith in him, 


Observations on the Commencement and Pro- 
gress of the work of Vital Religion in the 
Soul; on Divine Worship; and on the 
Partaking of the Flesh and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. By Samuel Rundell. 


(Continued from page 135.) 
CHAPTER IIL 


ON BAPTISM—CONTINUATION OF THE SUBJECT 
OF DIVINE WORSHIP, IN CONNECTION WITH 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE PARTAKING OF THE 
FLESH AND BLOOD OF CHRIST. 


The qualifications requisite for admission 
into the church of Christ, do not comprise 
the observance of any of the types, ceremo- 
nies, and carnal ordinances, of the Mosaic 
dispensation, or of that of John the Baptist ; 
which were fulfilled, and abrogated by the 
Son of God, in his personal appearance and 
death on the cross. But the apostle Paul 
plainly declares, that, “if any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his ;” (Rom. 
viii. 9;) that is, if any man have not accepted 
the Spirit of Christ for his teacher, his bap- 
tizer, and his sanctifier, but on the contrary, 
in respect of these offices, have disregarded 
and rejected him, this man is not Christ’s. 
Whatever may be his profession or perform. 
ances, as to religion, whether he be a mem- 
ber of the established church, or a dissenter 
from it, he is not a member of the spiritual 
body or church, of which Christ is the Head. 
For according to the doctrine of the same 
apostle, the baptism, by which believers are 
introduced into this church, is the baptism of 
the Spirit ; (1 Cor. xii. 13;) consequently it is 
not that of water, applied either by sprinkling 
or immersion. The baptism of the Spirit is 
an inward work; and it should never be for- 
gotten, that it is not the body, but the soul of 
man, that is the subject of it. 

John the Baptist makes a very clear dis- 
tinction between his baptism with water, and 
the baptism of Christ: “I indeed (said he) 
baptize you with water unto repentance; but 
he that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear, he 

































and by submission to the baptism of his Holy 
Spirit. (1 Cor. xii. 13.) 

They who thus become members of the 
true church of Christ, arc permitted to wit- 
ness its blessed privileges. ‘They partake of 
that divine food, which he describes as his 
flesh and blood ; and this food is so necessary 
for their preservation and growth in true re- 
ligion, that he declared, “ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you.” (John, vi. 53.) Some 
who heard him speak these words, thought 
then, as many professed Christians appear to 
think jn the present day, that this declaration 
should be understood as relating to the flesh 
and blood of his outward or material body. 
Our Lord, however, graciously condescended 
to correct this mistuke :—may every one, who 
has adopted this, or any other outward signi- 
fication of the words of Christ now under no- 
lice, very seriously reflect upon and accept 
the explanation which He gave, on this highly 
important subject. After it had been queried, 
“ How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” 
this was his reply: “ It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth.” Surely, then, if it be the Spirit 
that quickeneth, or giveth life, it should be 
concluded, that it was the partaking of the 
quickening, life-giving influences of his Holy 
Spirit, diffused in the soul,—He dwelling in 
us and we in him, (v. 56,) which he designed 
to represent under the terms, eating his flesh 
and drinking his blood, without which we 
have no life in us. And it seems, as if it 
were in order to place this important point 
beyond the risk of mistake or doubt, that 
after he had said, * It-is the Spirit that quick- 
eneth,” he immediately added, “ the flesh pro- 
fiteth nothing ; the words that I speak unto 
you, they are Spirit and they are life. (John, 
vi. 63.) The doctrine of the apostle Paul on 
this very important subject, is in perfect uni- 
son with that of his divine Master. In his 
epistle to the Corinthians, he declares, that 
“the Spirit giveth life.” (2 Cor. iii. 6.) It 
also appears, from his first epistle to the same 
church, that long before the incarnation of 
Christ, some of the Israelites partook of that 
spiritual meat and drink, which are derived 
from him; for the apostle declares, “ they 
_ did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did 
all drink the same spiritual drink; for they 
drank of that spiritual rock that followed 
them, and that rock was Christ.” (1 Cor. x. 


3, 4.) 

If the followers of Jesus Christ could have 
been permitted to eat the flesh of his mate- 
rial body, it is evident, from his own words, 
that it would have profited them nothing. It 
was the life-giving influence of his Holy Spi- 
rit, by which alone those who believed on 
him in that day, were made alive, and pre- 
served “alive unto God.” (Rom. vi. 11.) 
And in the present day the same divine in- 
fluence produces similar effects, in the souls 
of all those, who, believing in the light, life,and 
power of Christ, receive him for their Teacher, 
Saviour, Priest, and King; believing also, if 
they have access to the Holy Scriptures, all 
that those sacred records declare, respecting 
the sufferings and death of Christ, and the be- 
nefits resulting therefrom to mankind. These 
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partake of the true supper of the Lord; as it 
is written, * Behold, I stand at the door” (of 
the heart) “ and knock; if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 
(Rev. iii. 20.) This divine fuod is essentially 
the same as that which our holy Redeemer 
described under other figurative terms; viz. 
as the bread which cometh down from liea- 
ven, and giveth life unto the world; (John, 
vi. 33;) as “ living water,” which, in them 
who drink of it, should be as a “ well of wa- 
ter, springing up into everlasting life.” (John, 
iv. 10, 14.) 

Amidst the manifold mercies which they 
partake of, who, through divine grace, witness 
an advancement in the work of regeneration, 
this communication of spiritual food to their 
souls should ever be gratefully acknowledged. 
Like the sap, that enables the branches which 
abide in the vine to bring forth fruit, so the 
quickening, life-giving influence of the Spirit 
of Christ, who is the “ true vine,” (John, xv. 
1,) enables those who, as branches, abide in 
Him, to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, 
which fre, “in all goodness, and righteous- 
ness, and truth.” (Eph. v. 9.) For under his 
holy influence, they are incited and strength- 
ened from day to day to maintain, even in 
their temporal concerns, a strict adherence to 
justice, truth, and equity, doing unto others, 
as they would that others should do unto 
them. Their words and actions being leavened 
by Christian purity, sincerity, humility, and 
love, they exemplify, as their growth in the 
divine life progresses, not only in their own 
families, but amongst all with whom they as- 
sociate, the powerful efficacy of that holy 
name, in which they have believed, and into 
which they have been baptized. 

If we seriously recur to those solemn de- 
clarations of our Lord Jesus Christ, “‘ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you;” “ He that 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
dwelleth in me and I io him;” (John, vi. 53, 
56;) and if we keep in view the clear explana- 
tion which he condescended to give of these 
words, the conclusion must surely be admit- 
ted, on the highest authority, that whatever 
may be our religious profession,—however 
largely our minds may be furnished with the 
literal knowledge of the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Holy Scriptures, or our memories 
charged with the recorded experience of good 
men of ancient and modern times,—and how- 
ever highly we may think of ourselves, or be 
esteemed by others, on this, or on any other 
account; yet, if we do not partake of the 
quickening influences of the Spirit of Christ, 
we have no life in us ;—we dwell not in him, 
nor he in us ;—and consequently we are more 
or less in a state of spiritual darkness and 
death. A-conviction of the vast importance 
of this subject, induces the writer, under, he 
trusts, some degree of the constraining love 
of Christ, to press it upon the close attention 
of those, with whom he is connected in reli- 
gious profession, as upon Christians of every 
other denomination. 

Having endeavoured, in the preceding pages, 
to point out the means whereby the soul, 
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through the obedience of faith, may attain to 
a capacity of partaking of this divine food, 
and to show the necessity and benefits there. 
ol, it may be proper in the next place to make 
some further observations, with respect to its 
communication and effects. 

The great Head of the church dispenses 
this heavenly sustenance to the living mem. 
bers of his body, in their religious assemblies, 
soinetimes by the instrumental ministry of the 
gospel, at other times by the immediate effu. 
sion of his Holy Spirit upon their minds, 
when, it may Le, the assembly is in a state of 
solemn silence, and reverent waiting before 
him. ‘They are also permitted to enjoy this 
privilege from time to time, in seasons of 
private retirement; and even day by day, 
whilst engaged in their lawful occupations, if, 
feeling the want of the enlivening influence of 
the Spirit of Christ, they humbly seek it. It 
is pre-eminently for this divine nourishment 
—lor this bread “that cometh down from 
heaven,” that our blessed Saviour teaches us 
to pray to our heavenly Father,—“ Give us 
this day our daily bread.” When favoured 
in their public assemblies to witness the gra- 
cious promises fulfilled, that, “ They that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength,” 

Isai. xl. 31,) and that where even two or 
ree are gathered together in His name, 
there, He, who is “a quickening Spirit,” 
(1 Cor. xv. 45,) even the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is tn the midst of them; (Matt. xviii. 20;) 
they can thankfully acknowledge, that, al- 
though the baptizing ministry of the gospel 
is a great blessing to the church of Christ, 
and should be received with feelings of 
gratitude to the Source of all good ; yet it is 
a higher privilege to be fed immediately by 
Himself, the holy Head of the church and 
Bishop of souls, than through the instrumen- 
tality of their fellow-members. 

The solemn declaration of our holy Re- 
deemer to the woman of Samaria on the sub- 
ject of worship, should indeed make a deep 
acd awful impression upon the minds of all 
who profess to prostrate themselves before 
the Most High! “God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him, must worship him in Spirit 
and in truth.” And again he said, “ No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me;”—and 
“without me ye can do nothing.” How need- 
ful then must it be, in order to perform this 
worship, that the mind be brought into a 
state of entire humiliation.—bowed down un- 
der a true sense of its great weakness,—of its 
many wants, and utter unworthiness,—accom- 
panied with a conviction of the perfect purity 
of that Almighty Being, whose sacred pre- 
sence is unapproachable, except through our 
holy Mediator, the Lord Jesus Christ. Per- 
haps it may be said, that there is no other 
engagement in which the religiously exer- 
cised mind is so fully penetrated by these 
feelings, as in that of silent waiting upon God 
in assemblies for public worship. 

But although Christ is always in some 
measure present with those, who, through the 
baptism of his Holy Spirit, are members of his 
church; yet, according to the experience of 
many who are of this description, he is fre- 
quently pleased to withhold from them, for ® 
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season, in their religious assemblies, as well 
as at other times, that increased communica- 
tion of his power and life, which is needful 
to qualify them for the performance of the 
solemn act of divine worship. Yea, for a 
wise and gracious purpose, he oftentimes per- 
mits them to feel how weak they are of them- 
selves,—how utterly insufficient by their own 
strength, to resist the efforts of their soul's 
adversary; who, by exciting the natural pro- 
pensity to be occupied with terrestrial ob- 
jects, or by presenting to the imagination 
creaturely ideas relative to worship or doc- 
trine, often endeavours to draw off their minds 
from that denial of self—that subjugation of 
their own will and wisdom—which are re- 
quisite in order to wait patiently upoa God in 
the exercise of faith and love. But although 
He, the good “« Shepherd and Bishop of souls,” 
(1 Pet. ii. 25,) may permit those humble be- 
lievers in him to be thus tried and proved, 
yet he does not forsake them:—in his own 
time, (for which with fervent desire they 
reverently wait,) the enlivening, purifying in- 
fluence of his Holy Spirit imparts fresh vigour 
to their souls: thus strengthened, they sur- 
mount those impediments, of what kind so- 
ever, which had obstructed their access “ unto 
the throne of grace;”’ (Heb. iv. 16;) and they 


cipline being to increase their faiih, and to 
establish them more firmly on Himself, the 
“sure foundation,”—*“ the Rock of ages.” 
Therefore, ye who hunger and thirst for the 
bread and water of lite, be not dismayed on 
account of the apparent smallness of the por- 
tion sometimes, yea frequently, dispensed unto 
you. Should it be no more, figuratively speak- 
ing, than a crumb of this bread, or a drop of 
“living water,” yet, if received with thank- 
fulness, it will be found sufficient for the pre- 
sent need,—sufficient to strengthen you stilt 
to trust in the Lord,—still to wait upun him 
in faith, and with a lively hope in his good- 
ness and mercy ; and whenever these effects 
are witnessed, they should be considered as 
an evidence, that, through the gracious re- 
gard of your heavenly Father, a portion of 
divine aid and sustenance has been dispensed 
unto you. The revival of this faith and hope, 
when felt, after much mental labour and con- 
flict, whether in religious assemblies, or in 
private retirement, how precious is it to the 
tribulated soul! The Lord’s holy name. be 
praised for all his mercies partaken of by 
those, who are engaged, although frequently 
under a feeling of many discouragements and 
infirmities, to seek for ability to worship him 
in Spirit and in truth! ae 
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are enabled to “‘ draw near in full assurance 
of faith.” (Heb. x. 22.) The worship thus 
offered in religious assemblies, whether it be 
accompanied with vocal ministry, prayer or 
praise, in obedience to the will of the great 
Head of the church, immediately communica- 
ted to such of its members as he may see 
meet to employ in his service,—or whether 
in obedience to the same holy will, it wholly 
consists in silent* aspirations, arising from 
quickcned souls, in a state of reverent prostra- 
tion before the throne of grace,—in either 
case, this worship does not fail to meet the 
divine xoceptance. 

Although many individuals, in whom the 
work of regeneration has been begun, and 
who are in the practice of waiting upon God 
in assemblies for public worship, may not al- 
ways receive such a supply of spiritual food, 
as the apprehension of their own need leads 
them to expect; yet may these not be dis- 
couraged: may they duly consider, that the 
Lord knows better than they do, what is best 
for them. He knows what will conduce to the 
progress of that great work, which he has be- 
guo in their souls. For a wise and benign 
purpose, he introduces his children into a state 
of poverty of spirit; the tendency of this dis- 


* It must not be supposed, that all, who are in the 
practice of sitting in silence, in assemblies for public 
worship, are benefited in the manner above described. 


It is only the awakened mind,—the mind in which the 


work of regeneration is in some degree begun, that is 
capable of truly waiting upon God in silence, under an 


exercise of faith and Jove towards him. Yet there is 
ground to believe, that in numerous instances, persons 
who have previously evinced little or no concern about 


their soul's salvation, being induced, some of them 


are y Bee curiosity, to enter a silent religious 
assembly, 


a ve been awakened, and their minds greatly 
contrited by the divine power; 
has been spoken in the assembly. A 









h not a word 
this visitation 
of the love of the Redeemer, has proved the commence- 
ment of the effectual working of his grace in their 


(To be continued.) 
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From the New Haven Palladium. 


DECISION OF THE COURT. 
His honour, Judge Judson, has kindly per- 


mitted us to publish his very able decision, 
in the case of the Africans, from his own 
manuscript. 


District Court or tne U. 8S. 
District or Connecticut, Jan. 7, 1840. 


Thos. R. on and others, ) 75,1 for sal- 
The schooner L’ Amistad. ies 


On the 26th of August, 1839, Lieutenant 


Gedney, commanding the brig Washington, 
of the U. S. Navy, seized and brought in'o 
the port of New Lo 

schooner L’Amistad, with a cargo of goods, 


ndon, in this district, the 


and 49 Africans, then claimed as slaves by 
Don Pedro Mo:.tez and Don Jose Ruiz, sub- 


jects of her Catholic Majesty the Queen of 


Spain—the said Montez and Ruiz also being 
on board the schooner. 
the schooner within this district, New Lon- 
don, being the first port into which the schoon- 
er was brought after her seizure, a libel was 
filed here by Lieutenant Gedney, the officers 
and crew of the brig Washington, claiming 
salvage. 

At a special. District Court, held on the 
19th of September, other libels were also filed 
in the following order : 

That of Jose Ruiz. 

That of Pedro Montez. 

That of Henry Green and Peletiah Ford- 


m. 

A libel in behalf of the United States by the 
district attorney—first, claiming that the ves- 
sel, cargo and slaves be restored to the own- 
efs, being Spanish subjects—and, secondly, 
demanding that the negroes be delivered up 
to the president to be transported to Africa. 


On the arrival of 
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That of the Spanish Consul claiming An- 
tonio. 

And on the 19th day of November another 
libel was also filed, by the district attorney, 
in favour of the United States, alleging that 
the Spanish minister had, in pursuance of the 
treaty between the United States and Spain, 
demanded of the government of the United 
States, the restoration of the schooner L’Am- 
istad, her cargo, and the slaves on board for 
the owners thereof, being subjects of Spain. 

The ordinary process of attachment issued, 
and the schooner, goods, and Africans so al- 
leged to be slaves were taken into custody by 
the marshal of this district, for adjudication 
upon these various libels and claims. 

At the District Court in November, a part 
of these Africans, by their counsel, filed a 
plea to the jurisdiction of this court, alleging 
that they were born in Africa; that they 
were free; and that they were seized within 
the territorial jurisdiction of the state of New 
York, claiming to be set at liberty. 

This plea is now withdrawn, and an an- 
swer is filed alleging, substantially, as fol- 
lows :—That Cinquez, Banna Ist, Damma, 
Fawni 1st, Phumah, Connoma, Choday, Bun- 
nah 2d, Baah, Cebba, Pooma, Kimbo, Peeah, 
Bangyah, Saah, Coelee, Parte, Mona, Nah- 
quoi, Quato, Jesse, Con, Fawni 2d, Kenna, 
Laumamee, Fajana, Jebboy, Fauguanah, Bew- 
nu, Fawnu, Cherkenall, Gubbo, Curre, Seme, 
Kene, Majera, are all Africans, entitled to 
their freedom ; that the said schooner was at 
anchor near Culloden Point, within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the state of New York, 
and that part of said Africans, as named in 
said. plea and answer, were on shore on Long 
Island, within the jurisdictional limits of the 
state of New York ; whereupon they say that 
this court hath no jurisdiction over their per- 
sons, and pray to be discharged. 

Lieutenant Gedney now appears and pur- 
sues his claim for salvage. Henry Green and 
Mr. Fordham appear and pursue their claim 
for salvage. The district attorney of Con- 
necticut pursues the libels filed by him in 
behalf of the minister of Spain, for a restora- 
tion of the ship, cargo, and slaves, under the 
treaty between Spain and the United States. 

In the discussion of this case have been in- 
volved numerous questions, of great import- 
ance, requiring, as we have seen, industrious 
examination and patient deliberation. It has 
been my endeavour to afford ample time for 
this investigation ; and the ability with which 
these questions have been discussed at the 
bar, must satisfy all, that every thing which 
talent and learning could accomplish, has 
been done. 

It devolves upon the court to dispose of 
these various and complicated questions, in 
such manner as will seem to be demanded by 
the laws of the land; and of this the respon- 
sibility rests on me. That responsibility will 
be met, and when discharged, according to the 
dictates of my own conscience, I shall be re- 
lieved from its further perplexities. 

It will be a satisfaction, while doing this, 
that neither party or claimant can be preju- 
diced by my determination, because the law 

secures an appeal to the highest tribunal in 











































this country, where my decision may be both | a condition perilous to the vessel and the lives 


reviewed, and, if wrong, corrected. 

It is then of little importance to the persons 
in interest, what may be the determination of 
this court, for a case like this will not and 
should not rest upon a single trial, without re- 
view before the Supreme Court, in whose deci- 
sion all would be satisfied. 

The case is not only important to those 
immediately interested, but there are involved 
principles important to the nation and the 
world. If a few months have elapsed since 
this cause has been pending, it has been owing 
to circumstances beyond my control, but this 
surely has produced no inconvenience or suffer- 
ing to those in custody. They have all been 
humanely treated; liberally fed and clothed 
by the government, into whose hands they 
have been providentially cast. Whatever 
may be the final result of this case, so far, 
it may be safely said, that no one step has 
been taken which could have been avoided. 

I do not say that it is my wish to escape 
the responsibilities which devolve upon me, 
neither would it be just to myself to say, that 
I have not been deeply anxious to investigate 
this case, and decide it according to its true 
merits. 

[The judge then proceeds to discuss, as the 
first in order, the question of jurisdiction, 
which he does at considerable length, and 
with much ability ; and arrives at the conclu- 
sion, that the jurisdiction of the District Court 
of Connecticut attaches to the whole subject 
matter.] 

We approach now the merits of the case, 
and the facts involved may be stated in a few 
words; and about these facts there is little 
diversity of thought. A Spanish vessel owned 
in Cuba, proce de’ from thence to the coast 
of Africa, and |..°ng procured a cargo of 
native Africans, turned and landed them 
near Havana, where they were put into a 
slave mart for sale. Within fifteen days 
from the time of landing, Jose Ruiz and Pe- 
dro Montez, subjects of the Queen of Spain, 
and residents of Guanaja, in the province of 
Puerto Principee, on the island of Cuba, being 
at Havana, purchased fifty-four of these Afri- 
cans. The schooner L’Amistad, then lying 
in the port of Havana, possessing rightfully 
the national character of a Spanish vessel, 
owned and commanded by one Raymond Fer- 
rer, master, and regularly and lawfully li- 
censed in the coasting trade, between the 

rts of Havana and Guanaja, and being laden 
with Spanish goods for the latter port, the 
said Ruiz and Montez put on board thereof 
the said fifty-four Africans, with permits from 
the governor of the island of Cuba, to be 
transported as freight to the said port of Gua- 
naja; and the said Ruiz and Montez took 

e in saic schooner. All grounds of 
suspicion that the L’Amistad had been any 
wise connected with the original importation 
of these Africans, is wholly excluded from 
the case. 

Three days from Havana, the negroes rose 
upon the vessel, and killed the master and 
cook, and by force took command, and after 
being sixty-three days upon the ocean, she 
came into the waters of the United States, in 
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of Ruiz and Montez, and all others on board. 
Being found as heretofore stated, the schoon- 
er and all belonging to her were seized by 
the brig Washington, and from thence was 
first brought into the port of New London, 
within the district of Connecticut; and the 
schooner, cargo, and Africans, now claimed 
as slaves, are here libelled for salvage, by 
Lieutenant Gedney, &c. 

Having stated these various claims, and the 
circumstances of the seizure, I will now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of each claim, some- 
what in the order in which they stand upon 
the record. 

1. The claim of the officers of the brig 
Washington. 

In considering and disposing of this claim, 
it may not be improper to divide it into two 
parts. 

Ist. The vessel and goods. 

2d. The Africans alleged to have been the 
slaves of Messrs. Ruiz and Montez. 

Ist. The claims to salvage for the vessel 
and goods, stands upon ground, almost beyond 
question. The services rendered by Lieu- 
tenant Gedney were not only meritorious, 
but highly praiseworthy. They were such, 
as would entitle the seizor to his proper al- 
lowance. ‘The vessel was at the mercy of 
the winds and waves. She was in the pos- 
session and under the command of those ne- 
groes, who were utterly ignorant of the sci- 
ence of navigation—without law or order— 
without commission or any lawful authority, 
guided alone by their ignorance or caprice— 
just on the point of sailing for the coast of 
Africa, and yet without the possibility of con- 
ducting the vessel in safety for a single day. 

The seizure, under such circumstances, was 
meritorious, and will entitle the seizors to an 
adequate compensation, unless something shall 
be found in the case, to oust them of this right. 
In opposition to this claim, Pedro Montez and 
Jose Ruiz, allege that they, each of them, 
own a part of these goods, and the minister of 
her catholic majesty, in behalf of the owners 
of the schooner, and the residue of the goods 
on board, alleges that the whole were owned 
by subjects of the queen of Spain, and that 
under the treaty, between Spain and the Uni- 
ted States, a restoration, entire, should be de- 
creed. 

Here it may be remarked that Montez and 
Ruiz have ceased to prosecute their claims in 
person, and the Spanish minister comes in the 
name of his government, basing himself on 
the treaty of 1795, for them and in their 
stead, claims the restoration entire of the ves- 
sel, the cargo and slaves. There are two ar- 
ticles in the treaty of 1795, which have some 
bearing on this question. 

(Remainder next week.) 





From an intimation by a friend it would 


seem proper to mention, that the compiler or 


publisher of the book purporiing to be a re- 


print of “ Guide to True Peace,” &c., respéct- 
ing which were inserted last week some criti- 
cal remarks by C., was not a member of the 


Society of Friends. 





























































In our number of last week we inserted 4 


summary outline of the important decision of 
Judge Judson in the United States District 
Court for Connecticut, in the case of the 
Africans of the Amistad. Since then we have 
been put in possession of that decree at full 
length; which, besides the great principles 
of Jaw and justice therein inculcated and sus. 
tained with becoming dignity and indepen. 
dence, comprehends also a condensed and 
clear history of the whoie affair from the be. 
ginning. And, since it is probable that many 
of our readers remotely situated, for want of 
regular access to the public journals, may not 
be acquainted with the facts of the case, we 
have concluded to transfer to our pages s0 
much of the interesting document alluded to, 
as will be sufficient to render the subject in. 
telligible and serve as a record for future re. 
ference. 
judge postponed the entry of his decree until 
the 23d of last month, to give opportunity for 
any of the parties who choose to appeal to 
the Circuit Court, and we have not heard that 
they have availed themselves of the privilege, 
the presumption is that no appeal will be 
taken, and consequently that the decree will 
be final, and we may indulge the hope that 
the poor captives will be restored, not merely 
to their own native continent, but, in the lan. 
guage of the court, “to the land of their 
nativity,” to Menpt, so that “ they shall yet 
embrace their kindred.” 


It may be well to add, that as the 





Diep, on fourth day, the 8th olt., at the residence 








of her son, Jonathan Leedom, in this city, Lypu 
Lxepom, in the 99th year of her age 


on the Ist ultimo, at the residence of her 





father-in-law, Joseph Bowne, in Butternots, N. Y,, 
Exiza N. Bowne, aged 22 years, wife of William F. 
Bowne. 


—— on the evening of the 16th of twelfth month 


last, Jorpan, son of Henry and Clara Stanton, of Suill- 
water, Ohio, in the 22d year of his age. In the morn- 
ing of his last day, when it became evident that he 
could not survive much longer, he signified to those 
about him that although he hud searched, he could not 
feel any condemnation, nor yet had he been favoured 


with so clear a sense of Divine acceptance as he 
wished. In the course of the day he remarked that 


the only convictions he bad felt were for not having 
been more watchful and ardent in spirit, in meetings 


for Divine worship. In the evening he repeated a few 
passages of Scripture, in sq melodious a manner as to 
remove all coubts of his having been favoured to expe- 
rience his desire; after which he said bat Jittle, and 
scarcely moving hand or foot, quietly breathed shorter 
and shorter to the last. 

,on the 28th of 10th month, 1839, at her resi- 
dence in Cornwail, Orange county, New York, Ro- 
saxna River, wife of King Rider, in the 73d year of 
her age. She was a Friend of unblemished life and 
conversation, a member and elder of Cornwall Monthly 
Meeting, @ firm believer in the doctrines of Christian- 
ity as held by Friends, and favoured with a clear pros 
pect of a happy eternity, where the wicked ceage from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

——, at Lynn, Mass., on the 30th of 12th month 
last, Exizapern, wile of Winthrop Newhall, a member 
of the Society of Friends, aged 66 years. As, a {ol- 
lower of a meek and lowly Saviour, she hes signally 
adorned her profession by an srenpaty depurtmenh 





worthy of imitation by all who desire to live the life of 


a Christian, gnd to be found worthy in the end to enter 
into that rest,“ prepared for the righteous from 
foundation of the world.” 
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